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For “The Friend.” 


THE MARL DISTRICT OF NEW JERSEY. 
(Continued from page 402.) 


‘‘ These substances are the carbonate of lime 
and the sulphate of lime (gypsum), derived 
directly and indirectly from the numerous 
beds of fossil shells and other organic remains 
which largely abound in certain portions of 
the stratum. Various fossil shells and other 
marine remains, to the number of considera- 
bly more than one hundred species, are scat- 
tered through the marl bed. They do not 
occur every where, but are collected together 
in groups or colonies, extending in layers of 
a few feet thickness, over pretty extensive 
areas. It is an error, and a prevailing one, 
that supposes these organic relics to be the 
essential cause of the highly fertilizing powers 
of the marl. Their presence or absence seems 
to have little or no effect upon the efficacious 
action of that material upon the soil, for the 
marl pits containing few or no shells far 
exceed in number the localities where they 
abound, and the farmers have failed to notice 
any superiority in the latter. As the shells 
consist chiefly of carbonate of lime, a sub- 
stance of well-known efficiency as an imprayer 
of soils, the misconception is natural enough, 
where minute attention has not been given to 
the facts of the case. Abundant proof will 
be brought forward presently to show that 
the true fertilizing principle in the marl is 
not lime but potash. ‘The analyses which 
have been made give us in several cases no 
lime at all, and where a small proportion of 
lime is present in the green granular mineral, 
it is in a combined state, chemically, or in 
other words originally, united with the other 
ingredients, and not traceable to the organic 
remains, which are in many of these instances 
not present. Besides this, the quantity of shelly 
matter, even where the shells are plentiful, 
is so disproportionately small, and moreover, 
the matter of the shell so firm and unsuscep- 
tible of that easy disintegration and decay 
necessary to form a calcareous marl, or to 
act speedily upon a crop, that the striking 
effects witnessed from the action of marl can 
in nowise be attributed to the trivial amount 
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of lime which the shells may at times furnish 
to the land. Nevertheless, as some feebly 
beneficial effects may possibly accrue from 


culturist, in choosing between different fos- 
siliferous marls, to attend to the nature of the 
particular fossils, and the state of more or 
less decomposition or change in which they 
are to be found. It must be borne in mind, 


tum is immediately overspread by a very 
porous layer of sand, either the superficial 
bed (A), or more frequently the yellow ferru- 
ginous stratum (D 2), and that this introduces 
to it a graduated, diffused, but perpetual sup- 
ply of water, furnished to it with great regu- 
larity as from an immense filter. ‘The water 
descends with facility through the arenacious 
beds above, but is immediately arrested and 





that a large portion of the visible marl stra-| 



















the marl bed by this unceasing infiltration of 
water. I have before alluded to the peculiar 
composition of the overlying dark blue astrin- 


this source, it may be of service to the agri-| gent clay; to the fact that it frequently con- 


tains a sensible quantity of the suphate of iron 
or copperas, and that both this clay and its 
astringent impregnations are very often pre- 
sent in a greater or less degree, intermingled 
with the granular marl itself. Now the wa- 
ter from either of these sources must dissolve 
in its passage a considerable quantity of the 
copperas (an easily soluble substance), and 
where there are shells or other calcareous 
fossils, it must carry with it a portion of the 
carbonate of lime derived from them. These 
two substances coming together in a state of 
solution, a chemical reaction, of course, en- 
sues, both the sulphate of iron and carbonate 





of lime are decomposed by the mutual affini- 












thrown out along the upper surface of the|ties of their ingredients, and the result is a 
more tenacious marl stratum, which is, there-| precipitation of the oxide of iron of the for- 
fore, wet, and is to be regarded as the water | mer, and a combination of the sulphuric acid 
bearing stratum of the region. The water | and the lime to form sulphate of lime or gyp- 
percolating through the upper and more | sum (plaster of Paris). That such is the mo- 
porous sandy marl, has, in many places, | dus operandi is apparent from our finding, in 
effected a change upon the fossils in this bed, |so many cases, a sensible amount of gypsum, 
either leaving them in the shape of mere|either in the earthy state or in minute crys- 
casts, or almost entirely obliterating them. | tals, intermixed with the marl; and besides, 
In its descent it becomes charged with ferru- | from our observing that when the gypsum is 
ginous matter, staining the shells near the/|in greatest plenty, we can most generally dis- 










upper surface of the green marl of a deep 
brown colour, and coating whatever it over- 
flows with a ferruginous incrustation. I have 
nowhere seen a better example of the changes 
which the infiltration of water can effect upon 
strata, than may be witnessed in these mart 
deposits of New Jersey, where every variety 
of dissolving and cementing agency is in hour- 
ly operation upon an extensive scale. From 
the upper or ferruginous sand, it must descend 


the oxide of iron, as may be seen in the abun- 
dant ochreous sediment which it almost al- 
ways deposits, as it issues from the surface 
or upper part of the marl bed. It is ready, 


upon any substance capable of displacing it 
from the water, and meeting with the more 
soluble carbonate of lime of the shells, an in- 


and the calcareous matter of the shells is dis- 


shells of a deep yellow or brown colour, and 


therefore, to precipitate this oxide of iron| 


terchange of materials, so to speak, arises, 


solved and carried away, while the oxide of 
iron takes its place. Hence we often see the | grains. The mixed mass of carbonate and 


cover a strong sulphureous odour coming from 
the marl, an evidence, upon grounds before 
explained, of the existence of sulphuret of 
iron, undergoing a conversion into the sul- 
phate of the same (copperas). It will suggest 
itself at once to every one, that the existence, 
even in small quantity, of so potent a stimu- 
lant to vegetation as gypsum or plaster, must 
have a powerful influence in adding to and 
| modifying the useful properties of the marl 


often charged with a considerable amount of|containing it. It is of some consequence, 


therefore, to the farmer that we request his 
attention to the facts and explanations here 
stated, so as to assure himself of the proba- 
bility of finding this valuable material in the 
marls of his vicinity. When the traces of 
| shells are very numerous in the bed, and their 
|conversion into the sulphate of lime has hap- 
|pened on the large scale, I have seen the 
gypsum forming a conspicuous part of the 
| soft, white, clayey matter derived from the 
shells, and interspersed among the green 








| sulphate of lime is then usually in a yellowish 






upon inspection they are found to consist less | white chalky condition. Sometimes we may 
of carbonate of lime than of oxide of iron. In|detect the gypsum in the marl, in the shape 
such case they are to be regarded as wholly | of small, regular crystals of transparent se- 
inert upon the soil, as in fact so much useless | lenite, at times so minute as only to be detect- 
matter, usurping the place of a far more ser-|ed by the magnifier. Where a heap of the 
viceable substance, the green marl itself. But purer variety of the marl, or that consisting 
this is not the only change which seems to /| of little else than the green granular mineral, 
have been effected in the foreign materials of | has been exposed for some time to the air 
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until it has become partially dry, it acquires 
externally a lighter grayish hue, caused some- 
times by the exterior grains becoming incrust- 
ed with an efflorescence which, from several 
examinations and analyses that I have taken, 
T conclude to be also sulphate of lime (gyp- 
sum). ‘This will serve to explain why the 
preference is so usually given to that marl 
which contracts this chalky coating. Yet it 
must not be inferred from this, that the sole 
efficacy in the marl is owing, as some per- 
sons suggest, to the gypsum which I have 
shown to be so frequently present. The com- 
parative inertness of plaster upon the sandy 
soils of parts of the region where the marl 
has never been applied, as in several places 
near Salem, is a fact in itself sufficient to 
overthrow this notion, even if it were not true 
that very many marls are endowed with the 
highest capacity to fertilize the soil which do 
not contain gypsum in any one of the above 
several shapes. 

“The oxide of iron, the source of which I 
have endeavoured to explain, is frequently so 
abundantly introduced into the marl stratum, 
as to play the part which it so extensively 
performs in nature, of a cement, binding firmly 
together into a semi-rocky mass, the particles 
with which it is in contact. When this oc- 
curs, the marl is often rendered too hard to 
be excavated by the ordinary implements. 
The marl, indurated or solidified from this 
cause, is most commonly in the form of large, 
round concretions, from the size of a bushel 
to that of a barrel, lying in horizontal layers, 
generally near the top of the stratum, with 
the masses at various distances asunder. 
These masses, thrown out and exposed to the 
frosts of winter, most usually crumble down 
into the friable state so essential to form a 
useful marl; and the material seems to be 
not in any way impaired in its virtues, from 
having been united in such firm cohesion. | 
When the cementing action has proceeded | 
farther, a regular stratum of indurated marl 
rock exhibits itself. Such may be seen in 
some portions of the clifis on the bay side, in 
the Neversink hills; large blocks of it strew 
the beach, and offer some beautiful specimens 
of a fine brownish green rock, in which the} 
green granules are dispersed through a | 
ment (or paste,) deeply coloured by oxide of | 
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contrast of tints. 


reached, in wells for example, it will be safe 

to fix its probable depth, at least for certain 

neighbourhoods, at thirty feet ; but I am far 

from supposing that its thickness is uniform. 

A natural and important question here sug- 

gests itself: Is this bed, which is penetrated 

for marl in numberless places, over almost 

every square mile of the ‘ marl tract,’ to be 

viewed as a single and uninterrupted stratum, 

extending beneath the whole area; or may 

we suppose that the layer of green mineral 

may disappear and reappear irregularly, and 

constitute several beds occupying nearly the 

same horizontal plane, but lost in intermedi- 

ate places by tapering away in thickness, or 

by becoming so far deteriorated from a super- 

abundance of foreign matter, as to preclude 

vur recognizing it as a portion of one continu- 

ous deposit? My present conviction is, that 

the former conjecture is the correct one ; and 

that, let us sink a well wherever we may in 

the region, if we but go deep enough, we shall 

encounter the marl under all its ordinary cha- 

racteristics. ‘To this, however, I venture to 

enter one exception, which relates to the out- 

skirts of the tract, especially upon its north- 

western side. Here, as previously intimated, 

the lower part of the dark, astringent clay 

where it has been reached, is found to be re- 

plete, to a certain moderate extent, with the 

green grains; and whether such portion of 
the stratum may be considered as an exten-| 
sion of the lower mar], under a deteriorated 
form, or merely a layer of the upper clay 
shading into the other, which must then lie 
still lower down; are points which, though 
admitted to be of extreme consequence to that 
belt of country, I have not yet succeeded in 
determining positively, simply through want 
of time, and the means for making the requi- 
site borings. My impression and belief is, 
that outside of the ‘ marl tract,’ the true 
green sand stratum occurs at no great depth 
below the surface of the blue clay, or spurious 
marl, in which the diggings all at present 
terminate.” 

This view of the fertilizing principle of the 
marl will not surprise those who are acquaint- 
ed with the value of spent ashes as a manure. 

The most celebrated marl pit in New Jer- 
sey is perhaps Thorp’s, near Squankum. The 
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The crops (timothy and clover) were much 
the heaviest upon the latter portion, besides 
being entirely free of weeds, while the por- 
tion manured from the farm-yard was very 
foul. This fact is of great importance in 
estimating the value of the marl. 


(To be continued.) 


From the Boston Recorder. 


f 
STATE OF THE CHURCH. 


We would state facts were we to make 
such statements as these. There are few re- 
vivals of religion in the country. Some forms 
of great iniquity have gained great power, 
and are gaining greater. In many churches 
the spirit of controversy has consumed the 
spirit of piety. In others the spirit of world- 
liness has gained a mournful pre-eminence, 
and thousands of the saints are led captive by 
it. We might go on making statements of 
this kind to a much greater number. But 
these are sufficient for our present purpose. 

“Then let us sound the loud voice of 
alarm,” say certain of the disciples. ‘“ Let 
us send the rebuke of her sloth through all 
the borders of Zion. Let us sanctify a fast. 
Let us call the solemn assembly. Let us 
awake the watchmen of Zion, for they are 
slumberers too. Let us make a great, a 
united, a powerful effort. Let the whole 
kingdom of God be addressed. Let us say 
to the north, give up, and to the south, hold 
not back.” 

Far be it from us to quench in any degree 
the spirit of sympathy in the declension and 
the desolations of Zion. Let our right hand 
forget its cunning if Jerusalem be not our 
chief joy, and if we do not pray for the peace 
of those that love her. Therefore we take 
no exceptions to the language we have quoted. 
But we would, in the spirit of the sincerest 
Christian kindness, point such as use it in 
another direction. 

There may be those who cry, “The temple 
of the Lord,” “ the temple of the Lord,” who 
nevertheless are not themselves lively stones 
in that spiritual building. We have seen 
sympathy spread over the moral wastes of 
half a continent, while the whole energy of 
it was needed on the spiritual desert of the 


excavation for this marl exhibits the usual|owner’s heart. We have seen the whole 
iron, the whole exhibiting a very pleasant | superficial bed of sand and gravel, about two | 


fect thick; beneath this is a light greenish 


“Such seem to be the more important} blue clay, that passes above into a brown 
changes which the materials of the mar! stra-| sandy clay, and below into the true marl, 


tum have undergone, subsequently to their 
original deposition, and they are dwelt upon | 


which consists of little else than the green 
granules, and improves in quality as we de- 


in this place the more especially, as a correct|scend. This marl is carried by wagons to a 
knowledge of their nature is fraught with| distance of twenty miles and retailed at the 
applications all-important to those who are| rate of twelve and a half cents per bushel, 


interested in the use of marl as a manure. 


being very profitably spread upon the soil in 


“What the total thickness of this widely | the small proportion of twenty-five and even 


diffused bed of green mineral is, it is by no 
means easy to ascertain; as, from the lar, 
supply of water which it holds, the pits that 
are sunk into it in search of the marl become 
so wet by the time a depth of twenty feet is 
reached, that they are scarcely in any in- 
stance carried below that limit. From one 
or two instances which have come to my 


twenty bushels per acre. This marl yielded 


ge} 14.38 per cent. of potash, the greatest propor- 


tion of any marl that has yet been analysed. 
At Jacob Wooley’s, near Deal, is a marl 
that contains ten per cent. of potash. A piece 
of Jand was manured in the proportion of two 
hundred two-horse loads of good stable ma- 
nure to the acre, and an adjacent tract with 


knowledge, where the bottom of it has been] this marl, at the rate of twenty loads per acre. 


church the object of apparently the sincerest 
pity and the gravest rebuke, while that pity 
would have been well spent in mourning our 
personal deficiencies, and every weapon of 
denunciation have found a fair mark in sins 
at home. 

And more. It does not require a thousandth 
part the moral energy and self-denial to raise, 
with a multitude, the loud voice of reproach 
at the sins of the church or the nation, that 
is required to quench only one of the minor 
evil passions of one’s own heart. We may 
boldly point our artillery at the abominations 
which surround us, while we have not the 
moral courage to strike one energetic blow 
at the sinful principles within us. Far more 
easily can we rush with the crowd to the as- 
sault of other men’s sins than boldly face our 
own, and patiently go forward with the work 
of their destruction. There is something 
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of the stars, the slightest sound reaches the 
air without interruption. 

Chladni has illustrated the effect of a mixed 
medium by an experiment of easy repetition. 
If we pour sparkling champaign into a tall 
glass, until it is half full, the glass cannot be 
made to ring by a stroke on its edge, but 
emits a dull, disagreeable, and puffy sound. 
The effect continues as long as the efferves- 
cence lasts, and while the wine is filled with 
air bubbles. But as the effervescence sub- 
sides, the sound becomes clearer, till at last 
the glass rings as usual, when the air bubbles 
have disappeared. By reproducing the ef- 
fervescence, the sound is deadened as before. 
The same experiment may be made with 
effervescent malt liquors; and with still more 
effect by putting a piece of sponge, or a little 
wool or tow, into a tumbler of water. The 
cause of the result obtained by M. Chladni, 
that the glass and the liquid contained, in or- 
der to give it a musical tone, must vibrate 
regularly in unison as a system, and if any 
considerable part of a system is unsusceptible 
of regular vibration, the whole must be so. 
This experiment has been employed by Hum- 
boldt to illustrate and explain the phenome- 
non of distant sounds being more distinctly 
heard during the night.— Encyclopaedia Ame- 
ricana. 


grand and exciting in giving one to another 
the cry of oNwARD, while there is so noble a 
mark as the sins of the church, or of the na- 
tion. But one’s own individual deficiencies 
of character, O, that is small game ! 

Now, disciple of Christ, we strike not at 
any tender concern you may feel in the gene- 
ral welfare of the church of God. We care 
not how broad are your sympathies. We re- 
joi¢e in the depth and strength of your emo- 
tions of interest in the welfare of Zion in her 
whole extent. But we do caution you to be- 
ware of being drawn, by any object whatever, 
even Zion’s welfare, from the spiritual care 
and regulation of your own mind. While you 
mourn over desolation elsewhere, see to it 
that your own soul is not a moral waste. Let 
not care for the church consume those ener- 
gies which the culture of our own heart de- 
mands. Zion’s present weakness and tar- 
nished honour is owing more than to any 
other cause to the neglect of personal holi- 
ness. Your zeal for Zion has no good founda- 
tion—indeed, is not a spiritual reality, but a 
shadow only—if it be not based on a well 
kept heart,—if it does not originate in a soul 
trained to communion with God, and ani- 
mated with the holy principles of the gos- 

el. 

: This, then, is the point and bearing of our 
present appeal. Let the present state of the 
church awaken your anxieties, that your own 
vineyard, at least, shall be well kept. If tares 
have started, and are luxuriant in every other 
field, let there be at least one from which 
they shall be expelled, even to the last of 
their number. If the slumberers in Zion have 
not become a mighty multitude, let there be 
one soldier of the cross firm, and true, and be 
that honour yours. 


THE MAHOMEDANS. 

Having read with much interest the follow- 
ing extract, we doubt not it will be acceptable 
to the readers of “ The Friend.” It is stated 
in the Episcopal Recorder, from which we 
copy, to be from a sermon preached by H. 
Southgate, missionary to Persia. “It sets 
forth,” as remarked in that paper, “in a 
strong light the feasibility of the plans which 
have been laid for the introduction of the 
Christian religion into the strong holds of 
Islam.” 

“Is the way open for the introduction of 
the gospel into Mahomedan countries?” I 
answer emphatically, yes. God, in his pro- 
vidence, is removing the only barrier which 
remains. Nothing has prevented that Chris- 
tianity should not long since have been car- 
ried into the heart of those regions, but the 
bigotry of Mahomedans, and their deadly 
hatred toward the disciples of Christ. This 
spirit, although it sprang originally from their 
attachment to the religion of the Koran, whose 
requirements stand in bold contrast with the 
peaceful precepts of the gospel, has been per- 
petuated mainly as a national prejudice. What 
was at first a religious animosity has become, 
through the mere force of habit, a rooted 
aversion to every thing Christian. Until re- 
cently, it has been like a wall of adamant 
around the citadel of Mahomedism. It is 
now falling by the powerful action of causes 
in whose operation the devout Christian will 
not fail to discern the overruling hand o 
God. And here, let it be remarked, that 
when this wall is demolished, the great, I 
might almost say, the only obstacle to the 
progress of the gospel among the Mahome- 
dans will be removed. The religion itself, 
feeble and broken as it is, cannot long sustain 
a vigorous and determined assault. It is like 


CLEARNESS OF SOUND AT NIGHT. 


The great clearness with which distant 
sounds are heard during the night, is an in- 
teresting phenomenon. It was noticed by the 
ancients, and ascribed to the repose of ani- 
mated nature. When Humboldt first heard 
the noise of the great cataract of the Orinoco, 
his attention was directed to this curious fact, 
and he was of the opinion that the noise was 
three times louder during the night than in 
the day. As the humming of the insects was 
much greater in the night than in the day, 
and as the breeze which might have agitated 
the leaves of the trees, never rose till after 
sunset, he was led to seek for another cause 
of the phenomenon. In hot days, when warm 
currents of air ascend from the heated ground, 
and mix with the cold air above of a different 
density, the transparency of the atmosphere 
is so much affected, that every object seen 
through it appears to be in motion, just as 
when we look at an object over a fire or the 
flame of a candle. The air, therefore, during 
the day, is a mixed medium, in which the 
sounds are reflected and scattered in passing 
through the streams of different densities, as 
in the experiment of mixing atmospheric air 
and hydrogen. At midnight, on the contrary, 
when the air is transparent, of uniform density, 
as may be seen by the brilliancy and number 
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a ruined fortress entrenched by a high mound 
and a deep moat. Throw a bridge over the 
moat, scale the mound, and the fortress is our 
own. If we can but gain a stand point vii 
in the entrenchments of Mahomedan prejudiee, 
we have little to fear from a religion which 
exerts so feeble a control over the mind, is so 
corrupted by superstition, and so weakened 
by defection. This prejudice may be almost 
wholly removed without any change in the 
religion itself, for, as I have said, it is not so 
much a religious as a national prejudice. 
This is plainly manifest from the fact, that 
while the religion itself has declined, the pre- 
judice has continued, till within a few years 
past, in undiminished force, and is now pass- 
ing away by the influence of causes entirely 
unconnected with the acknowledged declen- 
sion of the moslem faith, causes, I say, whose 
very character shows that the prejudices 
which are falling before them are the ground- 
less prejudices of custom, and are not sustained 
by any sincere attachment to Mahomedism 
itself. 

It only remains to show what these causes 
are, and to exhibit the actual effects already 
produced by them in laying the evil spirit of 
Mahomedan exclusiveness and intolerance. 

I notice first, the civil changes which are 
taking place in the Turkish empire, and un- 
der the immediate supervision of the sultan. 

The sultans of Turkey have long been 

aware that one of the principal causes of its 
decline has been the isolated position in which 
it stcod with respect to the rest of Europe. 
The law of the Koran forbids all communica- 
tion with “ Infidels.” The Turkish people 
have from the first acted in obedience to this 
principle of their religion, and have shut 
themselves out from all intercourse with Eu- 
ropean nations. “ While the latter have dis- 
tinguished themselves by their advances in 
civilization and literature, the more deter- 
mined have the mass of the Turkish people 
become to resist their example, and to des- 
pise their progress.”* The consequence 
has been, that while their neighbours have 
been constantly rising in national prosperity 
and greatness, they have degenerated with 
equal rapidity. The present sultan of Turkey, 
aware of the cause of this degeneracy, and 
convinced of the vast superiority of the other 
nations of Europe, has commenced in good 
earnest the work of reform. He has intro- 
duced among his soldiers the arms, the dress, 
and the military tactics of his neighbours. 
He has established for their instruction schools 
upon the Lancasterian system to the number 
of seven, and containing at present two thou- 
sand pupils. These pupils are instructed from 
European books, and are taught the elements 
of geography and astronomy from European 
globes and orreries. 
1831 or 32, the Seraskier Pacha, gene- 
Bimo of the troops of the sultan, sent five 
ish children to Paris to be educated 
there. From a letter addressed by him to 
them, and dated the 15th of June, 1832, I 
make the following extract : 

“My dear children, when I selected you 





* Malte Brun. 
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from among all the young people who came 
under my notice, in order to send you to 
France, | confided in you all my hopes of the 
t tion of the Ottoman youth. From your 
Werrces the grandees of our empire will de- 
cide whether they ought to imitate my ex- 
ample, and to entrust the education of their 
children to the learned men of Europe. * * 
“ You belong to a nation which has long 
been thought incapable of taking a part in 
the sciences and the arts of Europe, and in 
the advantages which result from them. Prove 
that we have been wrongly judged. Show 
that the will to do good and application to 
labour are also within the power of our intel- 
ligence and the precepts of our religion. * * 
“ The sultan, the reformer of a system the 
foundation of which has become decayed, la- 
bours incessantly to introduce into his empire 
the knowledge which may meliorate the con- 
dition of the Ottoman people. I have sent 
you to draw from this fountain of light, and 
on your return it will be your duty to show 
what civilized Europe can do for our happi- 
ness, and for our advancement. You will be 
the chief ties by which the sultan seeks to 











attach his states to those of Christianity. If|length of lake Champlain, in either of the 


we obtain from you instruction, manners, and 
social virtues, what support will these give to 
the plans of our prince! If, on the contrary, 
you bring hither only ignorance or mediocrity, 
you will discredit the reputation of the schools 
of Paris, and disseminate an erroneous opinion 
of the results which civilization offers to us.” 

Had such events as these which I have re- 
lated been predicted twenty years ago, they 
would hardly have been admitted as possible. 
Malte Brun, at the time of composing his 
geography, considered the earliest efforts to 
improve the discipline of the Turkish army 
as altogether hopeless. Little did he then 
imagine that within a few years the very 
book which he was compiling would be stu- 
died by the soldiers of that army, in schools 
formed upon a European model. Yet so it is. 
His words, however, are worthy of attention, 
as showing the bearing of these changes upon 
the Mahomedan religion. “ Difficulties,” he 
says, “* that seem insuperable oppose all pro- 
jects of reformation. The Turkish govern- 
ment is founded entirely on the principles 
and dogmas of the Mahomedan religion.” 
This is true. The precepts of the Koran, 
and the commentaries of Mahomedan doctors, 
are the foundation of the entire civil polity of 
Turkey ; and all change, especially all change 
proceeding from a desire to imitate the arts 
and manners of Christian nations, is a sub- 
version of the first principles of Mahomedism. 
Yet such changes have been commenced, and 
are now in successful progress. The effect 
of them also in shaking the deep-seated pre- 


makes the following appeal from Constanti- 


THE FRIEND. 








have made them, and the numerous strata are 
laid with faultless regularity and exactness. 
Adjacent to the table rock of which I have 
spoken, is an angle of wall remarkable for 
being protected by a round column of moun- 
tainous size, and two hundred feet high. 

The whole length of this extraordinary 
rock passage is nearly a mile. The walls 
are highest at the place of descent, but in no 
place is their height less than one hundred 
feet, except perhaps at the extremities. My 
reader is assured that should he visit the 
walled banks of the Au Sable, he will view a 
scene of rare and wonderful interest, scarcely 
inferior, in the opinion of many, to Niagara 
itself. 












































nople. “I am more and more deeply con- 
vinced that not an hour should be lost in pre- 
paring the way of the Lord among the Turks 
of this city. It is impossible for me to express 
my urgent sense of the duty. .... My cool 
and deliberate judgment would adjure you, in 
the name of Christ, to select forthwith the 
most competent man you can find for this 
station and hasten his departure hither.” 
Such, my brethren, is the present condi- 
tion, and such the prospects of European 
Turkey. ‘These changes, unless retarded by 
events altogether beyond the range of human 
calculation, will continue to advance with ac- 
celerating rapidity. The grand object of de- 
sire to the Christian church is already gained. 
A breach is made in the wall of Turkish pre- 
judice. Shall it be occupied by the armies of 
the Lord of hosts, or by the emissaries of 
Satan? Answer, soldier of the cross, answer. 


A PRETTY INCIDENT. 


A young lady who resides in the country 
has her chamber in the third story of a lofty 
house, at no great distance from an extensive 
park or wood. ‘The windows are furnished with 
Venetian shutters, leaving a space of about 
six inches between them and the glass sashes. 
Early in the last winter, the lady observed 
that a beautiful flying squirrel had sought 
this refuge from the season, and snugly locat- 
ed himself there. She gave the little stranger 
a kind and hospitable welcome, feeding him 
plentifully with choice nuts and other dainties, 
and leaving him to go to his wood, and return 
at his pleasure, which he did daily. After a 
short time, he brought a companion, to share 
the comfort and luxury of his habitation ; and 
they went on increasing their number, until 
the colony amounted to nine or more, who 
were furnished by their kind hostess with 
boxes for their shelter, and soft wool for their 
bedding, which they arranged to their taste, 
and used without fear, making occasional visits 
to the park for variety and exercise. They 
showed no reluctance or distrust when the 
window was raised for the curiosity of visit- 
ers, or to give them food, and they seemed as 
conscious of safety, as they were of the com- 
fort and luxury of their living. 

What sort of intelligence existed between 
those little animals and their friends in the 
woods, that they could communicate to them 
the good quarters they had discovered, and 
induce them to follow to this El Dorado? The 
first adventurer, who may be called the Co- 
lumbus of the settlement, must have been able 
to inform his followers of the warm home and 
delicious fare prepared for them, and perhaps 
he allured them by describing the gay and 
gentle spirit and captivating charms of the 
fair patroness.— Philadelphia Gazette. 





From the Rochester !ntelligencer. 


WALLED BANKS OF THE AU SABLE. 
If my reader has ever sailed through the 


‘admirable steamboats which daily ply be- 
itween St. Johns and Whitehall, he cannot 
fail to have been delighted with the extraor- 
dinary beauty of each shore; but may very 
possibly have failed to learn that he should 
quit the steamboat at Port Kent, a small vil- 
lage in Essex county, New York, opposite 
Burlington, for a view which would pay one 
for a voyage across the Atlantic. 

Four miles northwardly from Port Kent is 
the village of Birmingham, through which 
flows the Au Sable river, forming here a 
most beautiful cascade of seventy feet fall. 
About half a mile from Birmingham, in the 
bosom of a deep forest, is the wonder of which 
I have been speaking. It consists in the per- 
pendicular banks of the river, which rise like 
walls on each side of the stream to the height 
of two hundred feet. The river, which at 
Birmingham may be thirty yards across, is 
here narrowed to the breadth of twenty feet, 
and rushes furiously along at the bottom of 
this enormous chasm. To stand on the banks 
and listen to the torrent dashing and foaming 
along its narrow way, is terrific. There are 
several lateral fissures branching from the 
channel, as deep as the chasm itself, and so 
narrow that you may step across. One of 
these affords the only access to the bottom of 
= magnificent passage. You enter at the 
extremity and pass down a dark, narrow way, 
| which admits but one person at a time, until 
descending partly by steps in the rock, and 

| partie by a rude ladder, you reach a sort of 
**'Table Rock,” nearly on a level with the 





Venerable Terrapin.—Peter Ferru, of the 






judices of the Turks is already discernible. | water. Here you first become sensible of the 
They begin even to cherish a more fay, reat depth of the chasm. You look up with 
able regard for the religion of Christi tonishment at the almost endless height of 
Says Mr. Smith, the author of Researc he walls which enclose you; and you are 
“The opinion is becoming quite prevalent | filled with admiration at seeing the regularity 
among the Turks, that while they are adopt-| and symmetry which art can never surpass, 
ing the customs and imitating the manners of|combined with vastness which it may not 
Christians, they ought also to examine the|dream of emulating. The walls of this spe- 
claims of their religion.” In view of these|cimen of natural masonry are as accurately 
changes, Mr. Murick, of the American board, perpendicular as the chisel and plumb could 






neighbourhood of Petersburg, (York Springs) 
when he moved to his present place of resi- 
dence, in the year 1790, found a land terra- 
pin in a fifteen-acre field on his farm, and 
marked upon it his name and the year. The 
terrapin has been seen by him in the same 
field every year since 1790, (forty-six years,) 
except the last. It has again been seen this 
year. How long it had been there before, he 
can form no idea.—Gettysburg (Pa.) Sentinel. 
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to ourselves, than we are an external or cor- 
poreal light to ourselves. But as the sun in 
the firmament is the light of our bodies, so 
the light of the divine word is the sun of our 
souls; the glorious luminary of the Pig 
tual world ; and they that walk in it will by 
be led to blessedness.”—Jbid., p. 679. 

Again, “ And let it be noted, that though 
this spiritual principle be in man, yet it is not 
of man but of God, through Jesus Christ.” — 
Page 681. 

To the charge, that “the Quakers deny 
the Scriptures, for they deny them to be the 
word of God,” he replies, “ They own and 
style the Scriptures, as they own and style 
themselves, viz. a declaration of those things 
most truly believed, given forth in former 
ages by the inspiration of the Holy Spirit, 
consequently that they are profitable for doc- 
trine, for reproof, for correction, for instruc- 
tion in righteousness, that the man of God 
may be perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all 
good works. They are the form of sound 
words. We profess to believe them, and read 
them, and say it is the work we have to do 
in this world, and the earnest desire of our 
souls to Almighty God, that we may feel and 
witness the fulfilling of them in and upon our- 
selves, that so God’s will may be done in 
earth as it is in heaven. But to call them 
the word of God (the ground of the charge,) 
which they never call themselves, but which 
they peculiarly denominate and call Christ by; 
in reverence to Christ, and in no slight to 
them, (which they believe to be of divine au- 
thority, and embrace as the best of books ; 
and allow to be as much the word of God 
as a book can be) they do, as in duty and 
reason bound, attribute that title to Christ 
only. 

© And yet, as the word of God may, in 
some sense, signify the command of God, re- 
ferring to the thing or matter commanded, as 
the mind of God, it may be called the word 
of the Lord, or the word of God; as on par- 
ticular occasions, the prophets had the word 
of the Lord, to persons and places, that is to 


For “The Friend.” |is with you, (in the flesh,) shall be in you, 
‘ . . by the Spirit ;) and though he left them (as 
Doctrines of the Society of Friends. eke flesh), “4 not specaiein for he ail 
‘Contineed from page 406.) come to them again, (in the Spirit:) for a 
When George Fox was asked by Priest | little while, and they should not see him (as 
Stevens why Christ cried out upon the cross|to the flesh;) again a little while and they 
“ My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken | should see him (in the Spirit ;) for the Lord 
me?” and why he said, “If it be possible, | (Jesus Christ) is that, a manifestation whereof 
let this cup pass from me, yet not my will|is given to every one to profit withal, in which 
but thine be done”—He replied, “ At that|Holy Spirit I believe, as the same almighty 
time the sins of all mankind were upon him,|and eternal God, who, as in those times he 
and their iniquities and transgressions with | ended all shadows, and became the infallible 
which he was wounded, which he was to bear | guide to them that walked therein, by which 
and be an offering for, as he was man, but | they were adopted heirs, and co-heirs of glory ; 
died not as he was God ; so in that he died for|so am I a living witness that the same holy, 
all men, tasting death for every man, he was/ just, merciful, almighty, and eternal God, is 
an offering for the sins of the whole world.” |now, as then, (after this tedious night of 
This, he says, he spoke being at that time in| idolatry, superstition, and human inventions, 
a measure sensible of Christ’s sufferings.—j|that hath overspread the world) gloriously 
Journal, vol. i. p. 4. manifested to discover and save from all ini- 
In his answer to all such as say the Quakers | quity, and to conduct unto the holy land of 
are no Christians, he says: pure and endless peace ; in a word, to taber- 
“ We believe concerning God the Father, | nacle in men. And I also firmly believe, that 
Son, and Spirit, according to the testimony of | without repenting and forsaking of past sins, 
the Holy Scriptures, which we esteem and/and walking in obedience to this heavenly 
embrace as the most authentic and perfect | voice, which would guide into all truth, and 
declaration of Christian faith, being indited|establish there, remission and eternal life 
by the Holy Spirit of God, that never errs:|can never be obtained ; but unto them that 
Ist. That there is one God and Father, of|fear his name, and keep his commandments, 
whom are all things. 2d. That there is one|they and they only shall have right to the 
Lord Jesus Christ, by whom all things were | tree of life.”——Select works, folio, p. 26. 
made, John i. and xvii., who was glorified} In his “ Key,” opening to every capacity 
with the Father before the world began, who | how to distinguish the religion professed by 
is God over all blessed for ever, John xiv.|the people called Quakers from the perver- 
That there is one Holy Spirit, the promise of | sions of their adversaries, to the assertion that 
the Father and the Son, and leader, and sanc- | “ the Quakers hold, that the natural light in 
tifier, and comforter of his people, 1 John v.| the conscience of every man in the world is 
And we further believe, as the Holy Scrip-| sufficient to save all that follow it, and so they 
tures soundly and sufficiently express, that| overthrow salvation by Christ,” he answers, 
these three are one, even the Father, the|“ Their belief and assertion is, that Christ, 
Word, and Spirit.”— Doctrinals, p. 27. who is the word, that was with God, and was 
In the year 1668, Wm. Penn and George | God, (and is so for ever) hath lighted every 
Whitehead were drawn into a dispute with|man that cometh into the world, with his 
Thomas Vincent and others, which led Wm. | own light, as he is that ¢rue light, or such a 
Penn to write his “Sandy Foundation Shaken.” | light as there is no other to be compared with 
This work was evidently designed not to| him, which is the meaning of the emphasis 
illustrate his own doctrines, or those of the|true in the text, John i. 9. And that such 
Society to which he belonged, but to refute|as follow the reproofs, convictions, and lead-|say, the mind or will of God, or that which 
the opinions of Vincent and his party. The| ings of that light, with which he enlightens | was commanded them of the Lord to declare 
sentiments avowed in this tract being miscon-| the understandings and consciences of men, | or do. So Christ uses it, when he tells the 
strued into a denial of the divinity of Christ, | shall not walk in darkness, that is in evil and | Pharisees that they had made the word (or 
he soon afterwards published his “ Innocence | ignorance of God, but shall have the light of | command) of God of none effect by their tra- 
with his open face,” in which he made the | life; that is, be in a holy and living state or | ditions. But because people are so apt to 
following explicit declaration of his belief: | condition towards God. A state of acceptance | think, if they have the Scriptures they have 
“T sincerely own and unfeignedly believe | and salvation; which is from sin here as well | all, for that they account them the only word 
(by virttie of the sound knowledge and expe-|as from wrath hereafter ; and for which end | of God, and so look no farther; that is, to no 
rience received from the gift of that holy | Christ was given of God. So that they as-|other word from whence those good words 
unction and divine grace inspired from on/sert the light of Christ to be sufficient to|came. Therefore this people have been con- 
high) in one holy, just, merciful, almighty,| save; that is, to convince of sin, lead out of | strained, and they believe by God’s good 
and eternal God, who is the Father of all! it, and quicken the soul in the ways of holi- | spirit, once and again to point them to the 
things, that appeared to the holy patriarchs| ness; and not to be a natural light, other-| great word of words, Christ Jesus, in whom 
and prophets of old, at sundry times, and in} wise than as all men, born into the world, have | is life, and that life the light of men, that 
divers manners; and in one Lord Jesus Christ, /a measure of Christ’s light ; and so it may,|they might feel something nearer to them 
the everlasting wisdom, divine power, true| in a sense, be said to be natural to all men, | than the Scriptures, to wit, the word in the 
light, only Saviour and preserver of all, the| because all men have it coming into the| heart, from whence all holy Scriptures came, 
same one holy, just, merciful, almighty, and! world. Fer this light is something else than | which is Christ within them, the hope of their 
eternal God, who in the fulness of time took, | the bare understanding man hath asa rational | glory. And to be sure, he is the only right 
and was manifested in the flesh, at which he/creature: since, as such, man cannot be a | expounder, as well as author of Holy- Serip- 
preached (and his disciples after him) the| light to himself; but has only a capacity of | ture, and without whose light, spirit, or grace, 
everlasting gospel of repentance, and promise | seeing, by means of the light with which} they cannot profitably be read, by those that 
of remission of sins, and eternal life, to all| Christ, the word, enlighteneth him. For we | read them.” 
that heard and obeyed; who said, he that|can no more be a mental or intellectual light} To the assertion that they deny them (the 

















































Scriptures) to be any means whereby to re-)} On the charge that the Quakers deny the 
sist temptation, he answers : human nature of Christ, he observes: “ We 
“ This is a very uncharitable aspersion.| never taught, said, or held so gross a thing, 
True it is, they deny the Scriptures merely or|if by human nature be understood the man- 
elves, to be sufficient to resist tempta-| hood of Christ Jesus. For, as we believe him 
ms, for then all that have them, and read | to be God over all, blessed for ever, so we do 
them, would be sure to be preserved by them/as truly believe him to be of the seed of 
against temptations. But that they should| Abraham and David, after the flesh, and 
deny them to be any means or instrument in| therefore truly and properly man, like us in 
God’s hand, is either great ignorance or in-| all things, (and once subject to all things for 
justice in their adversaries. God hath made | our sakes) sin only excepted.” 
use of the Scriptures, and daily doth and will 
make use of them, for instruction, reproof, ye ate 
comfort, and edification, through the Spirit, ree 
to those that read them as they ought to do. AN EPISTLE, 
Thus, they say, they have felt them, and so) Ty Friends of Great Britain and Ireland ; 
they have been, and are, made unto them, by Mary Jesup. 
through the good Spirit of God coming in ; 
upon their spirits, in the reading and con- Dear Friends, 
sidering of them; and heartily wish they| Prompted by motives of gospel love to- 
were more in request with the professors of| wards my fellow-professors, and by a desire 
Christianity.” for the exaltation of Christ’s kingdom in their 
To the charge that the Quakers deny the | hearts, I venture to address them on a sub- 
Trinity, page 682, he answers: “ Nothing| ject which appears to me to be of the first 
less ; they believe in the Holy Three, or Tri-|importance. I have neither the tongue nor 
nity, of Father, Word, and Spirit, according the pen of the learned to employ in this ser- 
to Scripture, and that these three are truly | vice, but I believe this ought not to prevent 
and properly one; of one nature as well as| my a in the simplicity of my heart, 
will. But they are very tender of quitting|the exercise I have long been under on be- 
Scripture terms and phrases for schoolmen’s; | half of the members of our religious Society, 
such as distinct and separate persons and sub- | that they may increasingly become a spiritu- 
sistences are, from whence people are apt to|ally-minded people ; such were the primitive 
entertain gross ideas and notions of the Fa-| Christians: such, there is reason to believe, 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. And they judge] were our early Friends: would it not be well 


that a curious enquiry into those high and| for us to consider by what means we also may 
divine relations, and other speculative sub-| be enabled to “ walk in the spirit” with per- 
jects, though never so great truths in them-| severing watchfulness. : 

selves, tend little to godliness and less to To engage in religious performances with 
peace, which should be the chief aim of true unprepared hearts, would not promote this 
Christians. And therefore they cannot gra-|desirable end; but I would encourage all 
tify that curiosity in themselves or others,| classes amongst us to be vigilant in waiting 


speculative truths being, in their judgment, | for ability to perform the indispensable duties 
to be sparingly and tenderly declared, and|of mental prayer and praise: and this not 
never to be made the measure and condition} only in religious meetings, and when families 
of Christian communion. For besides that|are collected for the purpose of reading the 


Christ Jesus hath taught them other things, | Holy Scriptures, but that care be taken daily 


the sad consequences, in all times, of super- | to dedicate a portion of time to withdraw from 


fining upon Scripture texts, do sufficiently | our temporal engagements ; and, even literal- 
caution and forbid them. Men are too apt to}ly, where it may be, to enter into the closet 
let their heads outrun their hearts, and their} or private apartment and shut the door, that 
notion exceed their obedience, and their pas-| we may be secluded from all outward inter- 


sion support their conceits, instead of a daily | ruption ; such an effort to disengage our minds 


cross, a constant watch, and a holy practice. |from bewildering things, it is believed, would 


The despised Quakers desire this may be their| prove an acceptable sacrifice in the sight of 
care, and the text their creed in this, as in all| Him who seeth in secret. And though dis- 
other points, preferring self-denial to opinion, | couragement might at times be felt, because 
and charity to knowledge, according to that|“‘the flesh is weak,” yet, if there be but a 
great Christian doctrine, 1 Cor. xiii.” patient waiting for holy help, and a steady 

To the charge that the Quakers deny the | perseverance in looking unto Jesus, “ the Au- 
divinity of Christ, he replies: “* A most un-|thor and Finisher of our Faith,” there is 
true and unreasonable censure. For their| ground to believe, that a capacity would be 
great and characteristic principle being this, | witnessed, to bow acceptably at the footstool 
that Christ, as the Divine Word, lighteth the} of divine mercy, and to offer up our petitions 
souls of all men that come into the world, | for ability to “ lay aside every weight and the 
with a spiritual and saving light, according | sin which doth so easily beset, and to run with 
to John i. 9. chap. viii. 12. (which nothing but| patience the race that is set before us.” 
the Creator of souls can do,) it does sufficient- | Should this address obtain general circulation, 
ly show they believe him to be God, for they | I trust it will fall into the hands of many who 
truly and expressly own him to be so, accord-|can testify from blessed experience, that at 
ing to Scripture, viz, ‘In him was life, and|seasons, when they have retired in a state of 
that life was the light of men; and he is God | dryness and insensibility, light has arisen, and 
over all blessed for ever.’” they have been favoured to experience a true 






















(To be continued.) 












































“ hunger and thirst after righteousness,” so 
that they have been made sensible that the 
Spirit hath indeed helped their infirmities and 
made intercession for them. I do not assert 
that every rightly exercised mind will, at all 
times, derive sensible encouragement and con- 
solation from this practice ; but I fully believe 
it is nevertheless our duty to place ourselves 
in a situation the most likely to draw down 
the divine blessing upon us. There will doubt- 
less be times when we shall have “ the sen- 
tence of death in ourselves, that we should 
not trust in ourselves, but in God, which rais- 
eth the dead ;” but this will humble the crea- 
ture, and promote our growth in grace and 
spiritual advancement, perhaps as much as 
those seasons wherein sensible refreshment 
is dispensed: allow me, therefore, my dear 
friends, to impress upon your minds the ne- 
cessity of faithfulness in the discharge of so 
great a duty as that of “watching unto 
prayer:” we read that our blessed Lord 
“* spake a parable to this end, that men ought 
always to pray and not to faint ;” in another 
place he says, “ Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, whatsoever ye shall ask the Father in 
my name, he will give it you; ask and ye 
shall receive, that your joy may be full ;” and 
again, “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts unto your children, how much more 
shall your Heavenly Father give the Holy 
Spirit to them that ask him.” Surely the 
encouragement thus held out by the highest 


authority should strengthen our faith in his 


promises. ‘ Let us, therefore, come boldly 
to the throne of grace, that we may obtain 
mercy, and find grace to help in time of 
need.” 


To those who thus reverently wait upon the 
Lord, I believe it seldom occurs but that a 
renewal of spiritual strength is experienced, 
and a degree of ability witnessed to offer up 
our petitions “unto him that is able to keep 
us from falling, and to present us faultless 
before the presence of his glory with exceed- 


ing joy :” and who that has been thus exer. 
cised in the opening of the day, but would be 


impressed through the course of it with a 
sense of the necessity of endeavouring to che- 
rish the spirit of prayer; that when he mixes 
with society a holy restraint may be felt, lest 


there should be any departure from the paths 


of duty! This watchful disposition of mind 


would neither be productive of a gloomy re- 
serve, nor preclude the enjoyment of social 
intercourse, but would expand our hearts in 
love and charity towards our fellow-mortals, 
and in desire that we might be preserved 
from putting “a stumbling-block or an occa- 
sion to fall in our brother’s way :” who does 
not see the spiritual advantage that would re- 
sult from having the mind thus impressed, day 
by day, with a sense of its duty to God and 
man, and, with a conviction that, in order to 
perform this duty, divine assistance must be 
reverently waited for? 

Thus, sensible of the incalculable benefits 
of retirement, I am anxious to prevail upon 
all my friends to avail themselves of the pri- 
vilege, to press through the crowd of impedi- 
ments which may obstruct their perseverance 
in this important duty ; should they even seem, 
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when faith is at a low ebb, like insurmount- 
able difficulties. It is admitted that, in some 
situations in life, the time devoted to this pur- 
pose must, of necessity, be short; but if very 
little time can be prudently spared from do- 
mestic or other duties, that little, rightly 
spent, may prove as acceptable to the Search- 
er of hearts, as the widow’s mite which was 
cast into the treasury. Again, persons in 
health, by early rising, may always secure a 
portion of time for this important service, be- 
fore the occupations of the day commence. 
Thus, the man of business may be enabled to 
cultivate the spirit of prayer, and if his “ eye 
be single,” his whole body will be full of light, 
so that bis spiritual perception will be quick, 
and he will the more readily discover the snares 
which the adversary of man’s happiness is con- 
tinually laying to entangle the unwary. If this 
watchful state of mind be cherished, devotional 
feelings, there is every reason to hope, will so 
prevail in the evening, that sleep will not be 
given to the eyes, nor slumber to the eyelids, 
until! some time has been spent in reverently 
drawing nigh unto Him, whose we are, and 
whom we ought faithfully to serve. 

A mother, whose incumbrances may be 
many in attending to her infant charge, and 
to other necessary cares, will find that a few 
minutes thus spent in reverential awe, at the 
footstool of Divine Mercy, will not be to her 
time lost; on the contrary, she will thereby 
be enabled to cast her care on Him who is 
“ touched with the feeling of our infirmities,” 
and be encouraged to commit the keeping of 
her soul, with the souls of her offSpring, to a 
faithful Creator. 

In an especial manner, I wish to encourage 
diffident minds, who may be tempted to think 
it almost presumption in them to expect that 
the spirit of prayer should be vouchsafed to 
any so unworthy as they feel themselves to 
be. May such be animated to begin and per- 
severe in the practice here recommended ; for 
there is no doubt, with me, if they thus pre- 
sent themselves before the Lord, in humility 
and abasedness of soul, but that the blessing 
which they seek will be mercifully dispensed. 

And oh! how thankful should I be if any 
nominal professor amongst us, who may have 


forgotten his heavenly Father, or neglected 


his duty towards him, days without number, 
might be awakened to a sense of his danger- 
ous situation: and should any such be so smit- 
ten with remorse, as to fear that his iniquities 
will for ever separate between him and his 
God, let him not despair, but remember that 
the Saviour declared, “‘ I come not to call the 
righteous, but simers to repentance.”  In- 
stead, then, of the awakened soul endeavour- 
ing, like our first parents, to hide himself from 
the All-seeing Eye, because he is afraid, let 
him consider how awfully affecting it would 
be if, in such a state of alienation from his 
Maker, he should be summoned to appear, in 
another state of existence, before the Judge 
of all the earth; may such an awful reflection 
induce him to flee to our great advocate, Je- 
sus Christ the righteous, “‘ who is the propi- 
tiation for our sins ; and not for ours only, but 
also for the sins of the whole world ; trusting 
in his mercy, who is able to save them to the 
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uttermost that come unto God by him, seeing | of the righteous, among the various religious 


he ever liveth to make intercession for them.” 
Let all such be encouraged to humble them- 
selves under the mighty hand of God, and 
listen to the apostolic counsel, “ Repent ye, 
therefore, and be converted, "that your sins 
may be blotted out when the times of refresh- 
ing shall come from the presence of the 
Lord.” 

The poor penitent, humbled under a sense 
of transgression, waiting upon the Lord in 
daily retirement, and patiently “ bearing his 
indignation, because he hath sinned against 
him,” will come to witness a capacity to “sor- 
row after a godly manner,” and, in a degree of 
faith, to adopt the language, “ Lord, if thou 
wilt thou canst make me clean;” and if he 
sincerely confess his sins, God is “ faithful 
and just to forgive him his sins, and to release 
him from all unrighteousness.” ‘Then will he 
be enabled to pray with the spirit and “ with 
the understanding also.” May persons of this 
description come, taste, and see for themselves 


that the Lord is gracious, that he is merci- | 


fully disposed to “ heal their backslidings and 
love them freely.” If these submit to have 
their steps ordered of the Lord, they may in 


due time be enabled experimentally to adopt | 


the words of the Psalmist, “I waited patiently 
for the Lord, and he inclined unto me, and 


denominations, are made sad : perhaps justly 
fearing lest the awful language should in effect 
go forth from the Most High, “ Shall I not 
visit for these things; shall not my soul be 
avenged on such a nation as this?” I have 
a firm persuasion that sincere prayers have 
| been offered up by many, for the continued 
extension of that Divine Mercy, which has 
hitherto preserved and distinguished this high- 
ly-favoured nation in a remarkable manner. 
Here I would enforce on the minds of my fel- 
low-professors, the necessity there is for a 
guard on our part, on the one hand, that we 
do not engage in any devotional act in the 
activity of our own will; and, on the other, 
lest we should, through unwatchfulness, in- 
difference, and the love of ease, deprive our- 
selves of capacity to “ know the mind of the 
Spirit, whereby we might be enabled at times 
acceptably to petition that the spirit of infi- 
delity might be checked, and that those whose 
precious souls are in jeopardy, might yet be 
turned “ from darkness to light, and from the 
power of Satan unto God.” 

Finally, my brethren and sisters, may “ the 
God of peace, who brought again from the 
dead our Lord Jesus, that Great Shepherd of 
| the sheep, through the blood of the everlast- 
| ing covenant, make you perfect in every good 


heard my cry; he brought me up also out of| work, to do his will, working in you that 


an horrible pit, out of the miry clay, and set 


my feet upon a rock, and established my go- 


ings; and he hath put a new song in my 
mouth, even praise unto our God.” 

Those who have been measurably purified 
and enlightened, so as to have a deep and 


abiding sense of the incalculable value of im- 
mortal souls, and what is due from dependent 
creatures towards the Author of our being, 





which is well pleasing in his sight, through 

Jesus Christ, to whom be glory for ever and 

ever. Amen.” Mary Jesup. 
Halsted, in Essex, 1st of 5th month, 1820. 


For “ The Friend.” 
ANECDOTE OF A SWAMP RED BIRD. 


I have been pleasantly entertained and in- 


will not only experience a living exercise of|structed in the reading of several circum- 


spirit on their own account, but will be likely 
at seasons to feel their hearts enlarged to sup- 
plicate for their families, their friends, their 
connections, and the whole family of man, 


agreeably to the advice of apostle Paul, in 
the first of Timothy, second chapter, first to 
the seventh verse, viz. “‘ I exhort, therefore, 
that, first of all, supplications, prayers, inter- 
cessions, and giving of thanks, be made for 


all men, for kings, and for all that are in au- 


thority, that we may lead a quiet and peace- 
able life, in all godliness and honesty. For 


peg narrated in “The Friend,” relating 
to the instinct of animals; and especially of 
the feathered tribe. There is one, with which 
I was acquainted, some years since, that I 
concluded was deserving of notice. 

A respectable citizen of Philadelphia was 
paying a visit, with his family, to a friend 
who resided in the lower part of the state of 
Delaware, about one hundred miles from the 


city. During their stay in the family, they 
were frequently amused with the behaviour 
of a swamp black bird, a species common in 


this is good and acceptable in the sight of| that country; and when they were about to 


God, our Saviour, who will have all men to be 
saved, and to come unto the knowledge of the 
truth.” This comforting assurance of the uni- 
versality of the love of God, may encourage 
us to intercede for those who appear dead in 
trespasses and sins, when we are favoured 
with access to the throne of grace, even as 
the same apostle exhorts, “I will, therefore, 
that men pray every where, lifting up holy 
hands without wrath and doubting ;” many 
indeed are the iniquities and transgressions 
which abound in this land; some of its inha- 
bitants who have the form of godliness, are, it 
is to be feared, strangers to the power there- 
of ; there are others who have even “ denied 
the Lord that bought them,” and are in dan- 
ger of “ bringing upon themselves swift de- 
struction.” Because of these things the hearts 


return, the owner of the bird made a present 
of him to one of the children. It was care- 
| fully taken home, within their carriage; and 
lin a small cage, which was covered to pre- 
vent its fluttering about, and that it might be 
kept in the dark during the journey. They 
were much delighted with their new house- 
mate, after their return home; but in a few 
weeks were disappointed and mortified by the 
servant girl having carelessly left the cage 
door open; when the little captive made his 
escape, none knew whither. Great lamenta- 
tion took place among the children, to such 
an extent, that when the gentleman wrote to 
his friend in Delaware, he communicated the 
misfortune, and the trouble that it had occa- 
sioned. 

He received for reply, that they might 
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make themselves very easy about it, as the 
bird had safely returned, and taken up his 
residence in his old quarters. 
A SupscriBer. 
Baltimore, 9th mo. 1st, 1836. 


In the 12th month, 1797, our friend Tho- 
mas Scattergood, from America, inclined to 
have a meeting with the inhabitants of Litch- 
field ; the town hall was applied for as the 
most suitable place ; the bailiff seemed willing, 
but it being wanted on a first day morning, he 
did not choose to consent without leave from 
the dean. Two young men went to him, who 
conversed with him some time on the subject, 
but could not prevail to obtain the hall ; how- 
ever, another place was procured, and a sa- 
tisfactory meeting held. The people of the 
town reprobated the conduct of the dean and 
bailiff, many speaking to them afterward of 
their unchristian conduct. 

A few days after, the following letter was 
sent, addressed to Thomas Robinson, Bir- 
mingham, without any signature :— 

“ Dear Sir,—In consequence of a meeting 
held by persons of your profession in the city 
of Litchfield, I em induced, from motives of 
good esteem, to lay before you and your 
friends the alleged reason by which you 
were not accommodated with the ha!l of this 

lace. 

“The Quakers are a people few like to 
combat with, and the dean of this place, whe- 
ther from prejudice or not, (shall not say, of 
course,) will oppose where opposition in point 
of principle is the pretext ; and therefore, to 
meet to ask favours from a man whose prin- 
ciples of religion are diametrically opposite 
to yours, requires men sound in your doctrine, 
solid and sedate in deportment, and wisdom 
equal to the task; instead of which, I fear 
the two young men appointed were not at all 
qualified with a branch of so dignified a cha- 
racter, which their insufficiency in point of 
giving answers, clearly proves. ‘They were 
too much like ourselves in both deportment 
and manners to avail, and their countenances 
not even tinged with that overpowering awe 
which so very eminently characterizes many 
of your persuasion. I therefore mention this 
with desires, that should a like opportunity 
offer itself, you would appoint men of that 
order, whose appearance will not only re- 
quest, but demand. Therefore, with sincere 
desires for the further preservation of every 
Christian denomination, but particularly those 
whose integrity of heart is the dictator of 
every action,—I remain, a friend to sincerity, 


and the reverse to the hypocrite.” R. A. 
Litchfield, January 1st, 1798. 
“ History of Man,” (from the Russian) con- 
sidered. 


“« What is man’s history? born, living, dying, 
Leaving the still shore for the troubled wave; 

Struggling with storms, winds, over shipwreck flying, 
And casting anchor in the silent grave.” 


And shall the Chris/ian, at his consummation, 
Cast his high hope, his anchor in the grave ? 

Shall the immortal soul, heaven’s emanation, 

Be quench’d and perish in the ruthless wave ? 


THE FRIEND. 


Oh no! for He who gave that flame its being, 
And fed its burning with celestial food, 

Worketh not vainly in his blest decreeing, 
But in his providence is ever good. 


What, though the stormy wind incense the ocean, 
And heave its billows as the mountains high; 

He who ordains and rules the dread commotion, 
Casts over all his works his guardian eye ; 


And none shall perish who, in him confiding, 
To their unerring pilot give the helm : 
Their little bark amid the tempest guiding, 
No storm can harm, no flood can overwhelm. 


Though with this precious spark of heavenly treasure, 
The world, the ocean, be at ceaseless strife ; 

Yet if its spray, a moment, damp in measure, 
It glows reviving but with fresher life. 


His voyage is finished.— Bright and brighter gleaming, 
Bursts through the cloudy haze, upon his sight, 

A glimpse of the all-glorious vision beaming, 
In beatific and immortal light. 


Full of the rapturous anticipation, 
Humbly his great deliverer to adore ; 
Trembling, rejoicing, at such great salvation, 
He casts his anchor on that peaceful shore. 
R. A. 


PRAYER. 


Our Father! who in highest heaven, hast fix’d thine 
awful throne, 

Be hallowed that wondrous name, which all thy works 
make known; 

Thy kingdom come; let peace and truth exalt thy 
righteous sway, 

And all the nations of the world thy law of love obey ; 

Thy will be done, here on thine earth, as where be- 
nignly bright, 

Thou art to sinless hosts a sure, an everlasting light. 

Give us this day our daily bread ; not only outward 


, 

But that which cometh down from thee, the sacred 
source of good. 

As we our fellow men forgive their wrath and wrong 
betime 

So from thy book blot out, we pray, remembrance of 
our crimes ; 

Into temptation lead not forth, feeble and faint as we, 

But from all ill deliver those who lift up prayer to thee, 

For thine the kingdom is, which all thy children hope 


to see, 

Thine is the power unsearchable, boundless, supreme 
and free ; 

Thine is all glory: whilst thy name angels and saints 
adore, 

Teach us to join their choral hymn, now, and for ever 
more. R. A. 
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The circling months have brought us to 
the termination of another year of our edi- 
torial labours. As heretofore they have not 
been unaccompanied with a considerable por- 
tion of anxiety and perplexity, but this has 
been from time to time alleviated by the con- 
sciousness, that, at least, we have endeavoured 
to fulfil the duties of the station faithfully, and 
with a due regard to the wishes and varying 
tastes of our patrons, so far as this might not 
interfere with paramount obligation; and it 
may be fairly assumed as some evidence that 
the paper has not declined in the estimation 
of its readers, that our subscription list is 
greater at present than at any former period. 
An index to the ninth volume is in a state 
of forwardness, and will be distributed when 
ready. 



















The epistle of Mary Jesup, inserted to-day, 
was handed to us in manuscript by a friend, 
with an intimation that it was deserving of 
more general diffusion; and, on reading it, 
we readily concurred in the opinion. Prayer, 
and the disposition to seek opportunities of 
retirement as leading to prayer, are incul- 
cated and enforced as important and indis- 
pensable Christian duties, in language aflect- 
ing and persuasive, and in full accordance 
with the views of our religious Society. Ma 
Jesup, we understand, resided in England, and 
was a minister in good estimation. 

The articles with the signature R. A., 
which form part of the materials for the pre- 
sent number, are a portion of a larger number 
of original and selected pieces, the contribu- 
tion of a transatlantic subscriber, to whom 
we owe an apology for the delay in their in- 
sertion, which delay we hope will be no dis- 
couragement to further similar favours. 


Evening School for Coloured Men. 


The evening school for the free instruction 
of coloured men will be reopened on second 
day, the 3d instant, at 7 o’clock, in the Wil- 
ling’s alley school-house. Persons who may 
wish to avail themselves of this opportunity 
for acquiring useful knowledge, are requested 
to make application to either of the under- 
signed. After the opening of the school, 
scholars will also be admitted by applying to 
the teacher at the room. 


James Kire, 58 Walnut street. 

Joun C. ALLEN, South Second street. 

Samvuet Scatrercoop, 133 North Second 
street. 

Bensamin Lovury, Almond street wharf. 

Tuomas Hutcatinson, corner of Seventh 
and Orange street. 


WANTED—Two male and two female 
teachers for Ohio Yearly Meeting Boarding- 
School. Those inclined to offer, will please 
address Henry Crew, Richmond, Jefferson 
county, Ohio. 


Agents Appointed. 


Joseph Gibbons, Jr. Adrian, Lenawee co., 
Michigan, instead of Nathan Comstock, re- 
leased at his own request. 

Peter W. Morrell, Portland, Maine, in- 
stead of John Winslow, deceased. 





Marriep, on the 3lst of eighth month, 1836, at 
Friends’ meeting, Salem, Columbiana county, Ohio, 
Tuomas, son of Stephen Darlington, to Esturr, daugh. 
ter of Nathan Hunt. 








Diep, on the 31st of twelfth month, 1835, Saran, 
wife of Isaac Brooks, an esteemed and useful member 
of Baltimore monthly meeting. For a number of years 
prior to her death she filled the station of overseer in 
that monthly meeting, and performed the arduous and 
extensive duties of her appointment with Christian in- 
tegrity. 
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